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exercise their public rights and duties in the capital by making, within
the day, a journey that was rather longer than the journey from Sunium
to Athens* This physical feat would certainly have been practicable for
Roman citizens domiciled in two other new districts (the Maecia and
the Scaptia) that were carved in 332 B.C.1 out of territory, ceded to Rome
in 338 B.C. by the Confederation of Latin City-States, between the two
previously acquired outlying districts in the Pomptine Marshes and the
metropolitan domain of the Roman Commonwealth containing the
original twenty districts. A Roman citizen domiciled in another new
district (the Oufentina), carved in 318 B.C. out of territory, ceded to
Rome by Privernum,2 in the Pomptine Marshes south-east of the two
districts established there in 358 B.C., might have been able to reach
Rome within the day by an athlete's tour deforce; but the task would
have defeated the classical Athenian long-distance runner Philippides
himself if Philippides had been a Roman citizen domiciled in a district
(the Falerna) that had been constituted in 332 B.C.3 out of territory,
ceded to Rome by Capua along the north bank of the Lower Volturnus,
more than a hundred miles away from Rome as the aeroplane flies;4 and,
when in the course of the years 268-241 B.C. the territory inhabited by
Roman citizens legally invested with the active rights of citizenship was
progressively extended from the northern environs of Rome northward
across the Appennines to the shores of the Adriatic, and when these fully
enfranchised Sabines and Picentes were enrolled in 241 B.C. in a newly
created Tribus Quirina and Tribus Velina,5 the territory of the Roman
Commonwealth flagrantly burst the bounds within which it was
physically possible for every citizen to participate in the national govern-
ment directly.

Thus, long before the time when the Roman Empire became co-
extensive with the Hellenic World, and when local communities of
transplanted or naturalized Roman citizens were scattered all over the
territory of this Roman-built Hellenic universal state, an ever increasing
majority of the total Roman citizen body had come to find itself unable
in practice to exercise its rights and duties in the forum of Roman
national politics simply because its domiciles were too far distant from
a capital city that was the only place where, under Rome's city-state
constitution, national public business could legitimately be transacted.6

1 See Beloch, Romiscke Gesckichte, pp. 164-3, 388, and 525.

z See ibid., pp. 390 and 526.                                             s gee ibid., p. 388.

_ * The writer flew over this stretch of country, from Ostia to the gap between Terra-
cina and Monte Circello, on the 28th October, 1948, after having traversed it by train
on the 14th November, 1911.

s See Beloch, op. cit., p. 265; eundem: Der ItaUsche Bund unter Roms Hegemonie
(Leipzig 1880, Teubner), pp. 76 and 123-3.

6 As late as A.D. 69, when the Pax Augusta was a century old, and when a quarter of
a millennium had passed since the date when Rome had made herself virtually mistress
of the Hellenic World by overthrowing Macedon, the last other Hellenic Great Power
capable of challenging Rome's supremacy, the Roman public was surprised at the dis-
covery that the post of autocrat in constitutional disguise (princeps), which had long since
become an indispensable organ in the government of the Roman Commonwealth, could
be filled by a pronunciamiento on the part of Roman citizens serving in the garrisons of
the imperial frontiers ('Finis Neronis . . . varios motus animorum non modo in urbe
apud patres aut populum aut urbanum militem, sed omnes legiones ducesque con-
civetat, evolgato imperil arcane posse principem alibi quam Romae fieri' (Tacitus:
Histories, Book I, chap. 4).